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Dourine the five or six years which have witnessed the-astound- 

ing development of radio, much has been said, and “hoz _ 
written, concerning its effect on the American people. States-” 
men, declaring it a godsend to our farming population, have 
predicted through it a solution of the momentous problem of 
keeping the farmers sufficiently contented to induce them io 
remain on their farms and produce the food necessary. Mov- 
ing-picture magnates and theatrical Napoleons bitterly lay at 
its door the burden of blame for lowered box-office receipts. 
Professor Copeland of Harvard denounces it as “a noisy 
nuisance whose raucous screams defile the tranquillity of 
nature”; while Mr. Tex Rickard promotes another fight by 
advocating a tax on those who “listen in” on boxing matches. 
Some term it the greatest scientific development of this cen- 
tury; others, in a spirit of anxiety, deplore its probable effect 

upon the reading habits of the rising generation. 

Each of us cherishes his own opinion on the matter. Yet, 
however one may feel as to the amount of reading likely to 
be done in the future, all are agreed on one point. It is 
well-nigh indisputable that with the ever-widening influ- 
ence of radio, oral expression of thoughts will come into 
greater prominence than ever before. It is worthy of note 
that there will also be developed in the people the power of 
concentrated listening and the faculty of intelligent criticism. 
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Valuable attributes are these, and as teachers of English we 
would do well to render unto them due consideration. 

In training our students in the well-known practice of 
unity, coherence, and power of expression, excellence in which 
is still the goal towards which we struggle, why not intro- 
duce, as a very effective device for teaching, the use of radio? 


II 


Other denizens of the modern world have crept into the 
classroom. Nay, they have been urgently invited, wel- 
comed, and ushered to places of great honor. The methods 
of the teacher who keeps pace with the world’s advance are 
replete with modern devices. He who shapes them to his 
own uses is he whose work is most successful, whose students 
are most interested, and who sees in these students continual 
increase in proficiency along lines of achievement in English. 

Advertising has done us service. Study in that field has 
cloaked with the multi-colored garments of an “ad” many a 
hated “composition.” Again, how infinitely more enticing 
is an after-dinner speech than our former “an oral theme, 
to last three or four minutes.” Even the Rotary Club has 
been of value, though Mr. Mencken could never be convinced 
of such a happening! The Junior Rotary Club has stirred 
to real eloquence, and trained to undoubted excellence in oral 
expression, more than a few students, to whom the sugges- 
tion, be it ever so gentle, of an oral topic was formerly the 
prelude to complete indifference, emotional stage fright, or a 
half-hearted attempt doomed to whole-hearted failure. Much 
has been accomplished, too, through the co-operative plan of 
student government, with its incidental campaigns for school 
offices, stump speeches, and innumerable occasions for spon- 
taneous expression of ideas. 

These are but a few intimations of the devices employed 
by so many English teachers. All have proved successful, 
and have won a permanent place in our methods. 


III 


Radio as a device has already been introduced. Doubtless 
other schools have used it in various forms quite as success- 
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fully as did the Central Grammar School of Ridgewood, New 
Jersey, where an interesting program was last spring arranged 
for an imaginary broadcast. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the device was the interest 
immediately aroused in the pupils. They are always attracted 
to fresh ideas and original variations of old material. Then, 
too, the radio is so democratic! Most students have the same 
opportunity of hearing great literature or music, for count- 
less homes are now equipped with a receiving set of some sort, 
ranging from the simple one of domestic construction to the 
more intricate, costly, and decorative contrivance, which, by 
the way, is as frequently out of order as its more crude 
relative. Whatever the iximediate reason, interest was awak- 
ened by the suggestion of a radio program to be broadcast 
from the auditorium. 

Some members of the seventh and eighth grades made a 
preliminary excursion to a New York radio station for the 
purpose of observing operative details. ‘These scouts were 
eager to report on the trip, and by their talks kept the en- 
thusiasm at concert pitch. 

Much original material poured in to a committee chosen 
from the student body. These judges criticized, rejected, 
handed back for revision, or accepted the several items; thus, 
you observe, the teacher was given a good rest! Incidentally, 
the judges themselves were acquiring initiative, learning how 
to organize materials, developing the power of constructive 
criticism. The student body was learning several things, 
also—for example, that the teacher was a far more lenient 
task-mistress than a classmate; or that no proposed speech 
was accepted without an outline; or that with each one at- 
tempting to produce work excellent enough for broadcasting, 
only super-excellent material would be approved. Competi- 
tion ran high. 


IV 


At last came the day appointed for the program. The 
stage resembled as nearly as possible a typical radio broad- 
casting studio, with the microphone occupying the place of 


prominence. 
The announcer had been chosen for the charm of his voice; 
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for was it not of radio announcers it had been said, “By their 
voices ye shall know them’? All the students realized that 
clear enunciation and accurate pronounciation were essentials 
to a radio speaker, whose unseen audience has not visualiza- 
tion as an aid to understanding. Nor would a colorless mono- 
tone or shrill pipe be attractive. Therefore, after consider- 
able rumination, the class selected for announcer a boy en- 
dowed by nature with a resonant, well-modulated voice. Spe- 
cial instruction was given to the authors in all the ma- 
terial finally selected for the program. 

In truly engaging tones the announcer informed the school 
assembled : 

“This is Station BSS of Ridgewood, New Jersey. Please 
stand by!” 

As the first number, setting-up exercises, consisting of the 
regular gymnasium commands, were given from the station 
by a pupil, and joined in by the entire school. 

Next, and of cultural value, was Rachmaninofi’s Prelude 
in C Minor, played by an eighth-grade girl. 

A short talk on Current Events of the Week, with special 
emphasis on the Chinese situation, was followed by the read- 
ing of a humorous poem, A Moment That Should Have Been 
Famous in History. 

After a seventh-grader in a three-minute talk on the de- 
plorable condition of the school corridors and playgrounds 
had made a moving plea for reform in this matter, a quartet 
sang a group of songs. An eighth-grade boy who came next 
quite convinced us he would be the very best person to elect 
President of the Student Council. 

A timely, and really excellently given, Travelogue in Nic- 
aragua was allowed five minutes before the intermission. 

Then were read telegrams purporting to have come from 
former teachers of the school, who voiced their appreciation 
of the program and expressed a desire to hear more. Tele- 
phone requests for certain musical numbers were also duly 
noted at that time. 

The announcer mentioned the various activities planned 
for the day, such as club meetings to be held in various rooms 
at appointed times, or a candy sale at recess in the first-floor 
corridor. Missing persons (those who had failed to keep ap- 
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pointments with a teacher or two, or those wanted by a teacher 
for conference or other purposes) were accurately and hu- 
morously described for the purpose of identification if found, 
and announcement made of the persons or places to which 
they were to be returned. We were also informed of various 
articles lost, or articles found, around the school. 

A violin solo, Mighty Lak a Rose, and a dramatic short 
story, Whose Glove? completed the program. 

“Station BSS of Ridgewood, New Jersey, signing off at 
9.20. Good morning!” was the announcement. 

In order to stimulate concentrated listening and intelligent 
criticism, comments on the program had been requested from 
the entire school. The response was enthusiastic. All were 
written, as had been asked; some commended, and some 
pointed out weak spots of preparation or presentation. All 
were read and later seriously discussed in the English class- 
room. 

Other programs followed; others will follow in the coming 
year—each, I hope, better than the previous attempts. 


Vv 


The possibilities are endless, as indeed is the material for 
use. This latter inducement is most alluring. Solved is the . 
problem: “What shall I suggest as topics for the next theme ?” 
Each will find his own. The unliterary girl may give Some 
Hints on Fashions, or some recipes—recently tried on the 
family and found successful. The mechanically minded boy 
will describe how he made or repaired his radio set. All 
sorts of topics relative to school, home, or town affairs will 
readily present themselves for use. Naturally, all suggestions 
as to material or organization of program must be adapted to 
one’s own group and environment. 

Chief among the virtues of the use of radio I place its power 
to arouse interest. If you have but interest, all these other 
things shall be added unto you. Try it. It will prove stimu- 
lating and enlivening, not only to your classes, but to your- 
selves. 
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DRAMA-THERAPY 


MARGARET E. GARDINER 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, High School 


To suggest plays the study of which in secondary schools 
would aid in the development of well-integrated personalities 
is the object of this paper. With this purpose in mind all 
bizarre, warped, subtle, morbid interpretations of life have 
been avoided and the choice made from those plays that are 
ethically sound. Sooner or later, and preferably sooner, all 
individuals must learn that certain universal laws operate 
inexorably; that if man lives within these laws, life will be 
much more satisfactory and his chances of securing good re- 
sults from his fellowmen will be greatly enhanced; and that 
if man lives outside these laws he lays up for himself a store 
of difficulties. Richard Burton has said the playhouse “ 
place where the great lessons of life can be emotionally re- 
ceived and so sink deep into the consciousness and conscience 
of folk at large.” He regards drama as one of the five 
mighty social forces in suggesting ideas to a nation and creat- 
ing ideals.’” 


I 


Before considering particular plays the term personality 
must be defined. Stephen F. Austin in his very suggestive 
book entitled Principles of Drama-Therapy has divided “per- 
sonality” into three parts: the material, the suggestive or 
subconscious and the originative. The material part which 
consists of the physical will not concern us, but the sugges- 
tive and the originative very definitely do concern our study. 
The suggestive, Mr. Austin considers to be that part of the 
personality which is capable of deductive reasoning; the 
originative that part which is capable of inductive or original 
thinking. When a reader or an audience is concentrating on 
a play the mind is in a state pares ny open to suggestion, 
and according to Mr. Burton “a distinctive theme sinks into 
the consciousness of the spectator or reader, and gives him 
stimulating thoughts about life and living long after he 


1 Richard Burton, How To See A Play: The Macmillan Co., 1925, New 
York. p. 195. 
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may have quite forgotten the fable which made the frame- 
work for this suggestive impulse of the dramatist.” If after 
reading or seeing a play a person studies this play with a 
desire to understand and interpret the characters to others, 
his originative personality must be employed. This makes 
it doubly important that our choice be not “a crack-brained 
distortion of life rather than life as it is experienced by men 
in general.” The purpose of this study has been to find plays 
which illustrate the laws governing human conduct, hence 
interpret “life as it is experienced by men in general.” It 
should be suggestive, arousing, not demonstrative or dog- 
matic.” 


II 


Whose work answers these demands as does that of Lady 
Gregory? If the exception proves the rule, then gossip proves 
the proverb that “a rolling stone gathers no moss.” In 
Spreading the News Lady Gregory has utilized every ounce 
of dramatic possibility growing out of a deaf woman’s mis- 
understanding. The play continues on an ascending scale to 
the very end when Bartley says, “It is what I am thinking, if 
myself and Jack Smith are put together in one cell for the 
night, the handcuffs will be taken off him, and his hands will 
be free, and murder will be done that time surely!” This 
growing interest coupled with the racy Irish expressions and 
such wit as, “I would never think well of a man that would 
have that sort of a moldering look,” is utterly irresistible. 

If Spreading the News confirms our belief that bitter words 
can never be harvested, we are just as sure after reading 
Hyacinth Halvey that hasty judgments are irretrievable. Repu- 
tation rather than character holds the interest of secondary 
school students, but rollicking fun will also hold their atten- 
tion. Hyacinth’s many fruitless attempts to tarnish his spot- 
less reputation will point their own moral. We revel in this 
play because the theme is simply “an opinion about life in- 
volved in and rising naturally out of the story, and never, 
never lugged in by the heels” 


1 Ibid, p. 117. 
2Ibid, p. 207. 
*Tbid, p. 105. 
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Another excellent play for casual reading, studying or pro- 
ducing is Althea Thurston’s The Exchange. After the most 
superficial reading almost every secondary-school student will 
have in mind a particular person whose character corresponds 
with that of the Poor Man, the Vain Lady, and the Rich Citi. 
zen. One could hope the students would carry this fitting 
the shoe to the foot one step farther. 

We are left high and dry with this note: 

“My Dear Imp: 

“J have tried faithfully for years to aid distressed humanity, — 
but they are an ungrateful lot of fools, and I wash my hands ~ 
of them. When this letter reaches you I will be on the high 
seas, and I am never coming back. So write ‘Finis’ in the 
big old ledger of miseries, and shut up the shop, for the 
Exchange is closed forever. 


“Yours in disgust, 
“The Judge.” 


Naturally we are very anxious for some solution of our 
problem. Lucky indeed are we if we happen upon Maeter- 
linck’s The Blue Bird or Oliphant Downs’s The Maker of 
Dreams. The Blue Bird is a bit too difficult for secondary- 
school production, but for reading it is excellent. On the 
other hand, Downs’s delightful phantasy will challenge both 
the suggestive and the originative genius of a class. The 
students would be interested in knowing that the career of 
this promising dramatist was ended by the World War. After 
reading this play we want to join Pierrot and “fly up to the 
roof of heaven and sing among the stars.” 

But unfortunately at times the bluebird is smothered at 
home and we find ourselves involved in a tragedy. Perhaps— 
just perhaps—this wouldn’t happen so often if the reading 
world were better acquainted with Eugene O’Neill’s Ile, J. M. 
Barrie’s The Twelve-Pound Look, and George Middleton’s 
Tradition. In Ile we are left with stark tragedy when Annie 
Keeney goes mad, unable to cope with the desolate loneliness 
brought upon her by her husband’s proud obstinacy. Not 
often is the wife able to work out her own salvation as Kate 
did in The Twelve-Pound Look. Usually she must be sacri- 
ficed as were Lady Syms, Emily Ollivant, and Annie Keeney. 
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This smothering of one’s family through a misinterpretation 
of one’s desires is so common and accepted that three such 
plays are none too many to study. 

However, misinterpretations are not esssential to deep affec- 
tion, and in Louis Parker’s The Minuet and Jeanette Marks’s 
The Merry Merry Cuckoo we find women who not only have 
a true conception of their husbands’ needs, but the courage 
to carry out these conceptions in the face of social ostracism 
or death. Both these plays create very definite and inspiring 
pictures and are worthy of the best that students have to give 
in reading or producing them. Despite the tragedy—or per- 
haps on account of it—we rejoice that the Marquis has some 
one to hold out a hand and answer, “Come and see,” to his 
question, “Is there a heaven?” The Merry Merry Cuckoo 
assures us that just as great love and sacrifice are possible for 
a peasant woman as for a Marchioness. 

With an open mind we may turn to other plays outside our 
own realm of experience and possibly gain an understanding 
of problems which very definitely exist, although we may not 
have had to meet them. In Rachel Lyman Field’s The F1f- 
teenth Candle we have a situation presented but no conclusion 
reached. This particular feature makes the possibilities for 
discussion very great. In connection with civics or American 
history this play could create concrete pictures for abstract 
ideas, as would also Alfred Sutro’s The Man On The Kerb 
and Mary Macmillan’s The Shadowed Star. Grim poverty 
is unable to unseat Joseph Matthew’s faith in honesty or to 
lessen the Grandmother’s generosity. How are such situa- 
tions to be met? Students must realize their existence before 
they can seek a solution. Hemmed in by class conventions 
these students are inestimably hampered in their judgments. 

Just here, while we are on the subject of convention, all 
secondary-school students will enjoy Barrie’s The Admirable 
Crichton. Soon they will be too set to change their habits, 
and while they are yet plastic is the time to let them see that 
even if all conventions were doubtless reasonable at one time, 
they bear an inventory at frequent intervals. 

Along the line of convention and sophistication we shall 
find it profitable to study The Hour Glass by W. B. Yeats. 
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Mr. John Merrill’s' interpretation of the setting and costumes 
for this play will prove helpful for any producer. He con- 
ceived the background of chilling grey with an opening 
through which might be seen sunshine and vivid blue sky; the 
Wise Man, his wife, and Pupils as dressed in cold purples; 
the Angel symbolically attired in a flame-colored robe; and 
the Fool in gold-flame dulled possibly by life in the fields, but 
ready at any time to burst forth again into clear flame. In 
the words of the Wise Man, “One sinks in on God; we do not 
see the truth; God sees the truth in us. Tell them, Fool, 
that when the life and the mind are broken, the truth comes 
thru them like peas thru a broken peascod.” 

As truth may come through a weak or broken vessel, so may 
beauty. In Dorothy Rose Googin’s The Bellman of Mons we 
find little Jules able to lift a curse against which the selfish 
Monsieur Gruyeau was helpless. The atmosphere of the 
play is that of the early French legend and the students 
would enjoy such in the light of it. Supernatural, unreal 
power is manifested in the midst of superstitious, sturdy 
peasantry. 

Closely allied with this spirit of power as manifested by 
the supernatural is the joy in unreality and imaginative 
flight open to us all. In these three very different plays we 
are made conscious of the creations of the mind: Suder- 
mann’s Far-Away Princess, Barrie’s Rosalind and Yeats’s 
The Land of Heart’s Desire. Because it must dwell always 
in the imagination the unreal never fades unless it is brought 
beside the object which it has pictured. Fritz Strubel’s idea 
of the Princess was so clear that he refused to believe this 
girl beside him was she. In the same way Charles’s picture 
of Rosalind refused to coincide with the slatternly matron, 
Mrs. Page, who proved to be the famous actress. When a 
person’s idea of what his life should be is in harmony with 
his life as it is, then he experiences satisfaction. Perhaps 
a sense of dissatisfaction. is stimulating. 

Imagination creates not only its own people but its own 
situations. 

Secondary-school students will enjoy reading and perhaps 


1To Mr. Merrill, whose Demonstration Class at the Harvard Summer 
School (1927) I attended, I am indebted for many ideas in this paper. 
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producing such plays as Edna St. Vincent Millay’s Aria da 
Capo and Susan Glaspell’s Trifles. Two more different plays 
could not well be imagined; yet in both cases tremendous 
tragedy resulted from brooding over past events. Corydon 
and Thyrsis choked each other with crepe paper after a 
quarrel over an imaginary game. Mrs. Wright killed her 
husband because he had wantonly destroyed her pet canary. 
Such power has the mind to fester about one tiny splinter, 
but the supreme power of extricating the splinter it sadly 
lacks. 

With the thought of the power of tiny splinters let us con- 
sider selfishness—not so much what selfishness destroys as 
what unselfishness creates. Along this line Stanley Hough- 
ton’s The Dear Departed is a rollicking farce. As a small 
child of ten explained this winter in describing Ruth 
Draper’s portrayal of marriage at three stages, “Hverybody 
laughed. I guess because they knew that’s just what hap- 
pened at home.” Students would not fail to enjoy it as there 
are Mrs. Slaters and Mrs. Jordans in many homes. Nor 
would they fail to appreciate Galsworthy’s The Inttle Man 
in which the mongrel gentleman of no definite nationality 
was able to do the altruistic deed that the Englishman, the 
American and the German only talked of doing. Any class, 
even without preparation, would enjoy producing Constance 
D’Arcy Mackaye’s The Christmas Guest. The theme, the 
lines, the characters—especially in their mediaeval cos- 
tumes—have a universal appeal. 

Any student of drama might fittingly end or for that 
matter begin with Francois Coppee’s The Violin-Maker of 
Cremona or Leo Tolstoi’s What Men Live By. Both of these 
plays offer fields for ingenious setting and costuming and 
much food for thought. Is there “any reason why our drama- 
going should not be one of the factors which minister to 
rational pleasure, quicken the sense of art, and invite us 
fruitfully to participate in that free and desirable exchange 
of ideas which Matthew Arnold declared to be the true aim 
of civilization”; in other words is there any reason why 
drama should not aid in developing well-integrated person- 
alities ? 


1Ibid, p. 206 
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EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is directed to the leaflet enclosed with this 
issue. We live in a period of intensive interest in the creative 
arts. We have learned something of the gifts and resources 
of our more original pupils. The Houghton Mifflin Company 
is codperating with us in providing a stimulus to poetic pro- 
duction. Every member of our Association, we are sure, will 
feel personally responsible for making this first prize-offering 
a great success. 


Miss Rix’s discussion of the use of the radio as a teaching 
device was one of the interesting features of our Summer 
Meeting, held in the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University. 
The other speakers were Mr. John Merrill, of the Francis W. 
Parker School in Chicago; Mr. Arthur F. Edes, Program Di- 
rector of Radio Station WEEI, Boston; and Dr. Edward T. 
Sullivan, Rector of Trinity Church, Newton Centre, and Vaca- 
tion Preacher at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. A demonstra- 
tion of the way in which radio may be used as a project in the 
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English classroom was made by Mr. Merrill’s high-school 
pupils, who presented Edna St. Vincent Millay’s one-act play, 
Aria da Capo. The meeting, with an attendance of three hun- 
dred or more, was unusually successful. 


In his opening remarks at the Summer meeting, Dr. Fuess 
paid a very effective tribute to the work of Dr. E. Charlton 
Black, one of our former presidents, and one long identified 
with the ideas and the ideals for which our Association 
stands. Dr. Black’s Scotch heredity and environment were 
unusually attractive and stimulating. In his university 
days at Edinburgh, he won the friendship of James M. 
Barrie, Robert Louis Stevenson, Henry Drummond, and 
others of like character and gifts. Dr. Black was able to 
bring to all of us the rich flowers of these early associations 
and the results of his later studies. 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK 


President Emerson School, Boston 
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son, Southey, Thackeray, Tennyson, Trollope, Wordsworth, 
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